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WHEN the Germans attacked Greece the Bulgarians followed on their 
heels, pouring down into the area between Dedeagach and the Struma 
valley, and occupying, without a fight, Macedonia and Thrace, and it 
was obvious that this territory was to be Bulgaria’s reward for her 
omplaisance towards Germany. Repeated assurances had been given 
by Filoff, right up to the previous month, that Bulgaria would not 
invade Greece, but the inclusion of Macedonia in Bulgaria was fore- 
shadowed in the Bulgarian press after the German invasion and after 
the settlement of the disagreement between the two bodies of Mace- 
lonian revolutionaries, one of which wanted independence, while the 
other wished the whole of Macedonia to be joined to Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarians were not slow to justify the invasion by the usual argument 
of a minority question, although the only minority in Eastern Mace- 
donia was the Jews in Salonika, whilst in Western Thrace the population 
was Greek with a Turkish minority, and only in Western Macedonia 
was there a Slav minority, of about 50,000. The Greek minorities in 
sulgarian Macedonia and the Bulgar minorities in Greece had been 
exchanged after the Greco-Bulgarian Convention of 1919. The Bul- 
garians also occupied the whole of Yugoslavian Macedonia, and later 
garrisoned Thasos and Samothrace. 

The Germans kept a hold on Salonika and Kavalla, and some dis- 
appointment was felt at the time by the Bulgars at not getting the 
former. They also deeply resented Italian demands to annex the 
districts of Struga, Kossova, and Dewaria, in Yugoslavian Macedonia, 
to Albania. The full details of Bulgarian rule in the occupied provinces 
will only be known after the war. It has been marked by great and 
increasing ferocity, and met with great and increasing resistance. 
Every effort seems to have been made to destroy Greek nationality; 
large numbers of the more educated inhabitants were sent to concentra- 
tions camps in the summer of 1941; the Greek immigrants from Ana- 
tolia, who had been settled in Thrace after the exchange of popula- 
tions with Turkey, were expelled from their homes, and Greek surnames 
had to be given a Bulgarian form. After the formal annexation—as 
opposed to occupation—of Western Thrace, in Oct. 1941, about 
6,000 Greeks were deported from Macedonia and Thrace into Bulgaria, 
and Bulgarians sent to take their place. It appears that it was intended 
that at least the whole region between Vardar and Maritza should 
become a homogeneous Bulgarian area. Infuriated by these methods, 
bands of guerrillas were already active, and in November the Bul- 
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garian Governors of the two provinces resigned, owing to the trouble 
caused by the growing resistance. Reports were current that Germa 
regiments had been brought in to help maintain order. The Bulgaria 
Consul-General in New York, whilst trying to gloss over the disturbed 
state of the occupied provinces, himself admitted that 482 Greg 
“‘hot-heads”’ had been killed in a conflict with Bulgarians. Early jj 
1942 came more reports of young Greeks being deported to Bulgariz 
and of all men up to 65 years of age being conscripted for labo 
battalions. Large numbers of refugees fled to other parts of Greece 
26,000 townspeople and 42,000 peasants was one estimate of thei 


numbers. The Greeks were everywhere at a disadvantage; Greelg™picke 


peasants had to pay land taxes and dues for irrigation which Bulgaria 
immigrant farmers escaped, and were only entitled to their bread 
ration (150 gr.) as against the Bulgarians’ 300 gr. per day—and did not 
always get it. 

On June 10, 1942 it was decreed that all residents in Greater Bul 
garia would automatically assume Bulgarian nationality, unless they 
chose otherwise; in that case they must leave the country. Greek school 
and churches were closed, and Bulgarian was to be the only official 
language. Another decree permitted the appropriation of any. private 
estate essential for public use. By March, 1943 it was estimated that 
some 100,000 Greeks had been expelled from Bulgarian-occupied 
Macedonia, and the following month Turkish reports stated that all 
the Jews in the territory held by Bulgaria, including the 50,000 Jews 
in Salonika, had been deported either to” Poland or to labour camps. 
In November from the same source came the news that 60,000 people 
had been sent by the Bulgarians from Eastern Macedonia and Western 
Thrace for work in heavy industries in Austria. 

In addition to official persecution and its accompanying reprisals 
and shooting of hostages the Greeks undoubtedly had to endure much 
unauthorized suffering at Bulgarian hands. The notorious Mikhailoff, 
leader of the I.M.R.O. party in Macedonia, whose activities had been 
repressed by King Boris, began to harry them during the summer of 
1941, and his ruthlessness is said to have shocked even the Bulgarian 
Government. With the ever-growing bad feeling between the Germans 
and Italians, culminating with the defection of the latter, Bulgaria's 
importance as a warden became more important to Germany, and in 
August it was reported that with the exception of the town of Salonika 
and the country within a 12-mile radius around it the area of Bulgarian 
occupation had been extended to the Axios river. Greek officials 
refused to serve under Bulgarians, who were obliged to take over the 
public services themselves. 

During the last few months conditions in the districts under Bul- 
garian rule seem to have grown very much worse, 2s, indeed, is the case 
throughout occupied Greece. 

Economically the position of Greece has been different from 
that of the other Balkan countries. Over half her land is sterile, and 
only about 15 per cent of the remainder is arable land, the rest being 
under forests, pasture, vineyards, and gardens. Other Balkan countries 

normally export cereals and cattle; Greece imported both, and some 
third of her population was urban. The number of inhabitants per 
sq uare kilometre of cultivabie land was much higher than in the rest of the 
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Balkans, but, thanks to the fact that her climate and soil were suited 
» the production of valuable crops for export, of which the chief were 
bacco and currants, her standard of living was high in comparison 
ith theirs. Her workers are efficient and her traders distinguished 
or commercial ability; her long coast-line gave easy access to cheap 
va transport, and much of her prosperity depended on her large 
sMmercantile marine. Industrialization was increasing, and the percen- 
yes of industrial products and of the home-produced raw materials 
for their manufacture were rising during the 1930s. Greece has a great 
riety of mineral deposits, but only bauxite, and, in a lesser degree, 
@pickel and chromite, have any importance in the mineral economy of 
he world. Coal and oil are lacking, but the lignite deposits discovered 
in Euboea and Macedonia were being worked. The need for reaching 
some measure of. economic self-sufficiency, described by General 
Metaxas as “‘uncomfortable but necessary”, became more pressing 
with the advent of war, and, as has been mentioned in the previous 
article, was promoted by salvage schemes, the use of home-produced 
sfmgoods, and strict control of the sale of essential materials. The merchant 
navy, despite many sinkings, was still a source of profit, and satis- 
factory commercial agreements were in force with belligerent and 
neutral countries. 

With the Axis occupation all the prosperity of Greece melted 
away. She had no industrial production to serve German war needs, 
and so there was no inducement to the conquerors to import food for 
useless mouths. Conditions worsened immediately. Wheat, which 
had cost 8 drachmas per oke (2.8 lb.) in 1940 was officially sold for 27 
drachmas in 1941. Farmers, partly through unwillingness to sell to 
the enemy, partly because they could get higher prices on the black 
market, refused to sell at the controlled price. Wages rose by 110-140 
per cent between July and Nov., 1941, but could not keep pace with 
prices. 

A general control of distribution of raw materials was instituted 
by the Ministry of Economic Affairs, but had little effect. The police 
were unwilling to help in stopping the widespread illicit traffic, and the 
Government tried to form a special corps of ‘‘incorruptibles’” to deal 
with the black market. The shortage was made worse by the occupying 
armies, who bought quantities of food and goods and also looted a 
considerable amount, and by the influx of refugees from, territories 
ceded to Albania and Bulgaria. Transport of available supplies was 
difficult, owing to lack of fuel, and fishing, for security reasons, much 
restricted. Sometimes the situation was worse in the towns, sometimes 
in the country districts; of late the latter have suffered most, owing to 
the disorganization caused by the guerrilla warfare and the deliberate 
destruction, as reprisals, of the villagers’ stocks. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 

The Germans have disclaimed all responsibility for feeding the Greek 
people, arguing that it is their fault,and blaming them for the black 
market. The plight of the country aroused, much pity abroad, and M. 
Tsouderos has been untiring in pleading the cause of his starving fellow 
countrymen. Humanity demanded some relaxation of the blockade, 
and, after obtaining.an Axis guarantee for their proper use, the first 
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food shipments, sent from Turkey under the auspices of the Inter 
tional Red Cross and Turkish Red Crescent arrived in Sept., 1941, g 
since then these have been followed by other supplies from Turke 
By agreement with Sweden food has also been sent from Canada 
Swedish ships; it was announced in the House of Commons in Juy 
1943 that, since Sept., 1942, 142,455 tons of wheat, 20,751 tons o 
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were offered by the Germans to obtain workers, who have remained 
extremely unwilling to offer their services. 

The food shortage, insufficient wages, and dislike of civil mobilization] s 
have given rise to serious disturbances; there were riots in Athens soon J G 
after the occupation, a strike at the Piraeus in Sept., 1942 as a protest A 
against the Axis appropriation of the harvest, and strikes and rioting @ ir 


i in Athens in March, 1943, believed to have been inspired by the civil @ A 
| mobilization order promulgated in February. Last autumn the food @ s 
shortage inspired mass demonstrations by women in Athens. In addi- @ r 
tion to this open opposition and to the military operations of the @ } 


guerrillas there have been countless lesser acts of sabotage and obstruc- @ i 
tion which have made things very difficult for the conquerors. 
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GOVERNMENT CHANGES 

194], a After leaving Crete at the end of May, 1941 the King reformed his 
2 Turkedfybinet in Cairo, with M. Tsouderos as Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
bnd Finance Minister; Admiral Sakellariou, Vice-Premier and Minister 
( Marine; General Nicolaidis, Air Minister; M. Dimitrakakis, Acting 
ar Minister and Minister of Justice; and M. Dimitratos, Labour 
inictor.Ln view of future disputes it may be noted that various politi- 
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ained i Greek Forces, which were to be supplied and maintained on a lease- 
lend basis by Britain, and in July another lease-lend agreement, with 
ation @ substantially the same provisions, was made between the U.S.A. and 
soon | Greece. Units of the Air Force and the Navy have worked with the 
otest @ Allies ever since the German conquest. Members of the Air Force were 
ting @ in the Western Desert as early as summer of 1941, and units of the 
civil Army appeared there in 1942, and later gave a good account of them- 
food @ selves at Alamein and in Tunisia. Naval losses have been more than 
ddi- replaced by ships supplied by Great Britian and the U.S.A. The 
the Merchant Navy is to-day sailing over 1,000,000 tons; only about 70 of 
ruc- @ its original 500 ships remain, but again replacements have come from 
‘See Bulletin of Jan. 24, 1942, vol. xix, No. 2, for the text of the agreement. 
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food shipments, sent from Turkey under the auspices of the Interna 
tional Red Cross and Turkish Red Crescent arrived in Sept., 1941, an 
since then these have been followed by other supplies from Turkey 
By agreement with Sweden food has also been sent from Canada jy 
Swedish ships; it was announced in the House of Commons in June 
1943 that, since Sept., 1942, 142,455 tons of wheat, 20,751 tons of puls 
and soup concentrate, and 21,174 tons of dried and condensed mill 
had been sent across the Atlantic to Greece. During the second winte 
of the occupation the food situation showed signs of slight improvement 
particularly in Athens, owing to the increased volume and better dis 
tribution of Red Cross supplies, and also to the fact that the Axis ha 
allowed more food to come in from other Balkan countries. Ther 
was, however, a very serious shortage in the islands; and ‘‘send whea 
or coffins’, ran a message to the Quisling Government. 

The present winter is bringing unexampled hardship: livestock ha 
been reduced since the war by some 70 per cent, and a shortage of seed 
particularly of the types suited to the dry climate of Greece, ha: 
diminished the production of cereal crops by 40 per cent, on an average 
Last season’s wheat crop was lower by 150,000 tons than the yea 
before, and there are no reserves, since stocks were freely used durin 
the summer when an Allied invasion was confidently expected. 

Under-nourishment has brought disease. In April, 1943 the tubercu 
losis-rate was reported to have risen by 27 per cent, and the death-rate 
among children by 137 per cent. A few months after the occupation 
schoolchildren were limited to three lessons a day, as they were not 
strong enough to stand more. Medical services, in spite of Red Cross 
help, have been very short of supplies, and hospitals have been taken 
over by the Germans for their own use. The number of deaths from 
starvation and illness due to malnutrition can only be roughly esti- 
mated; the British Ministry of Information in Dec.; 1942 gave 100,000 
as the figure for the period of the Axis occupation, and during recent 
months the death-rate must have been mounting. Inflation has now 
reached great heights, and the note circulation is 150 times as great as 
in 1939. Wages have increased seventyfold, and prices over six-§ 
hundredfold. 

Economically Greece has been chiefly useful to the Germans as a 
source of labour. Besides the extensive use of conscripted workers on 
roads and fortifications, many have been sent to work in other occupied 
territories and in Germany; in July, 1942 it was estimated that 40,000 
such labour conscripts had already been sent. Both threats and bribery 
were offered by the Germans to obtain workers, who have remained 
extremely unwilling to offer their services. 

The food shortage, insufficient wages, and dislike of civil mobilization 
have given rise to serious disturbances; there were riots in Athens soon 
after the occupation, a strike at the Piraeus in Sept., 1942 as a protest 
against the Axis appropriation of the harvest, and strikes and rioting 
in Athens in March, 1943, believed to have been inspired by the civil 
mobilization order promulgated in February. Last autumn the food 
shortage inspired mass demonstrations by women in Athens. In addi- 
tion to this open opposition and to the military operations of the 

guerrillas there have been countless lesser acts of sabotage and obstruc- 
tion which have made things very difficult for the conquerors. 
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cREECE AND THE WAR—II 


GOVERNMENT CHANGES 

After leaving Crete at the end of May, 1941 the King reformed his 
Cabinet in Cairo, with M. Tsouderos as Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
and Finance Minister; Admiral Sakellariou, Vice-Premier and Minister 
of Marine; General Nicolaidis, Air Minister; M. Dimitrakakis, Acting 
War Minister and Minister of Justice; and M. Dimitratos, Labour 
Minister. In view of future disputes it may be noted that various politi- 
cal parties were represented: the Prime Minister was a Liberal and 
had been a supporter of Venizelos, and M. Dimitratos was an old Trade 
Union leader; M. Maniadakis, an ardent supporter of Metaxas who had 
been Minister of the Interior and Public Security when the Govern- 
ment was in Crete, was omitted from the new Cabinet. The Prime 
Minister broadcast an appeal to the Greek people to stand firm and not 
be deceived by enemy blandishments, and said that the Greek forces 
were re-organizing and would fight by the side of their Allies. 

Early in July King George and some of his Ministers arrived in South 
Africa, and from here the Prime Minister issued a statement declaring 
that the German attack on Russia “creates the obligation for Greece, 
who is continuing the struggle for freedom irrespective of social and 
evolutionary views, to declare her full and unreserved solidarity with 
the U.S.S.R. and its struggling people’. In August, 1941 M. Var- 
varessos, the Governor of the Bank of Greece, was appointed Minister 
of Finance and National Economy, and took the oath in Cape Town. 
Towards the end of September the King arrived in London. Shortly 
afterwards an important re-arrangement of the Cabinet took place by 
which the Prime Minister and the Finance and Labour Ministers were 
to be in London, and the heads of the three services in Cairo, where 
they would be in closer touch with the Free Greek Forces. 

On Jan. 15, 1942 a pact was signed between the Greek and Yugo- 
sav Governments, its objects being to lay the foundations of a 
general Balkan Union, to be built up on the lines of regional federation 
which had been foreshadowed by the Polish-Czech agreement of Dec., 
1940, and to co-ordinate the war efforts of the two countries. 

Meanwhile, the Royal Hellenic Forces outside Greece were being 
rebuilt. Early in the autumn of 1941 the Greek Middle East Army 
was said to be composed of two brigades, and hoped soon to be able 
to put a division in the field. In March, 1942 the Prime Minister an- 
nounced that all Greeks of military age throughout the world were to be 
conscripted. An agreement was signed on March 9 by M. Tsouderos 
and Mr. Eden concerning the employment and reorganization of the 
Greek Forces, which were to be supplied and maintained on a lease- 
lend basis by Britain, and in July another lease-lend agreement, with 
substantially the same provisions, was made between the U.S.A. and 
Greece. Units of the Air Force and the Navy have worked with the 
Allies ever since the German conquest. Members of the Air Force were 
in the Western Desert as early as summer of 1941, and units of the 
Army appeared there in 1942, and later gave a good account of them- 
selves at Alamein and in Tunisia. Naval losses have been more than 
replaced by ships supplied by Great Britian and the U.S.A. The 
Merchant Navy is to-day sailing over 1,000,000 tons; only about 70 of 
its original 500 ships remain, but again replacements have come from 

‘See Bulletin of Jan. 24, 1942, vol. xix, No. 2, for the text of the agreement. 
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Allied shipyards. For many months in 1943 the Greek merchant nayy 
was negotiating with the Greek Government in London to obtain wages 
and conditions similar to those allowed by the other Allied Governments 
an agreement was reached in Sept., 1943. 

A Cabinet reshuffle occurred in May, 1942 owing to the resignation 
of Admiral Sakellariou, the Minister of Marine. M. Tsouderos took over 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, National Defence, the Interior, and 
Labour; M. Kanellopoulos, leader of the National Unionist party 
who had been a political exile under Metaxas, became Vice-President 
of the Council, and Admiral Kawadias was appointed Naval Under. 
Secretary. 

In the spring and summer of 1942 the King and M. Tsouderos visited 
the U.S.A., Canada, and also Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, returning 
to London in July. At the beginning of 1943 M. Kanellopoulos paid a 
visit to England, and in March came the news of his resignation. It 
was thought that a reason for this was that he had dismissed several 
Metaxist officers from the Greek forces, and that the King had objected. 
This was followed by the announcement that the King and M. Tsouderos 
were visiting Cairo, and that the latter had been appointed Defence 
Minister. On March 24 a new Cabinet was formed; M. Tsouderos 
remained Prime Minister, but, besides M. Kanellopoulos, General 
Nikolaides, Admiral Kawadias, and M. Sekeris resigned, and were suc- 
ceeded by M. Roussos as Minster of Marine and deputy Prime Minister, 
M. Karapanayiotis as Minister of War and Acting Minister for Air, and 
M. Sophoulis as Minister of Public Welfare. Admiral Sakellariou also 





resigned his post as C.-in-C. of the Fleet. 


THE KING’S APPEAL FOR UNITY 

The return of the King to the Middle East seems to show that he 
realized the need for closer union between the Government, the Royal 
Hellenic Forces, and the patriot armies inside Greece, and also that the 
time had come to make clear his future policy. In an Order of the Day 
to the Forces on Independence Day he said that the war had reached a 
stage “‘when we can be sure that a victorious end of the struggle is now 
in sight”, and added that the events in the war now made the presence 
of himself and his Government necessary in the Middle East, where they 
intended to remain. He appealed for unity, and promised that political 
problems; and: defects in the organization of the forces, should not be 
neglected. .M- Karapanayiotis, the War Minister, also prophesied an 
early'Allied' invasion of ‘Greece and added that it would be greatly 
aided by the: patriot forces in Greece, who were now in almost daily 
contact with the Government. He gave their number as 30,000, say- 
ing this would probably increase to 50,000 when the invasion took place. 

It was inevitable that there should be a divergence of opinion between 
those Greeks who escaped to fight and those who had carried on 
resistance at home. The political differences which had sunk into abey- 
ance during the emergency soon began to arise again, and as early as 
Oct., 1941 M. Tsouderos, speaking from London, was appealing to the 
Greeks not to clamour for constitutions whilst still under the enemy: 
“the régime ... which the King and Government wish to restore to 
the country”, he said, “is a régime of freedom. If we were on Greek 
soil we would have done so already”’. 
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THE GUERRILLA MOVEMENT 

After the war had ended in Greece bands of guerrillas went on fight- 
ing, their principal scenes of activity being in the Peloponnese, the 
mountains of Central Greece, and Crete. Their actions, at first discon- 
nected and sporadic, became with time better directed, and by the 
late summer and autumn of 1941 were formidable enough to cause 
srious trouble to the Italians and Bulgarians. 

In the summer of 1942 the Allies begun actively to help and co- 
ordinate the resistance movement, through the medium of British 
officers who were introduced into the country from time to time. Liaison 
was effected between many of the smaller partisan units, but three 
main sections of the army remained. The largest of these was that 
controlled by the E.A.M. (National Liberation Movement), a secret 
political organization, ‘Left Wing and Communist, with branches in 
most parts of Greece, which had opposed the Metaxas régime. The 
E.A.M.’s guerrilla force, known as the E.L.A.S. (National Popular 
Liberation Army) was estimated last autumn to be about 30,000 strong; 
many of its members do not subscribe to its political doctrines, but have 
been willing to sink their differences in the common cause, although 
the E.A.M., under pain of death, exacts an oath of absolute loyalty and 
obedience. Colonel Serafis is one of the chief leaders of the E.L.A.S. 
Next in size comes the E.D.E.S. (National Democratic Greek Army) 
under the command of General Zervas, who claims to be a Republican 
and to follow the policy of General Plastiras, the leader of the military 
revolt of 1922. A third, considerably smaller, band is the E.K.K.A., a 
non-political body which has attracted many Greek officers, and is led 
by Colonel Psaros. 

These armies worked in fair harmony for a considerable time, with 
the result that the Germans and Italians were practically driven out 
of the country districts, which came almost entirely under the control 
of the Patriots, with strongholds in W. Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Epirus. They succeeded in cutting the Athens-Salonika railway line 
so often that it became useless, and severely handicapped the movement 
cf men and supplies during the North African campaign. Enemy 
retaliation was ferocious, but quite unsuccessful in intimidating the 
guerrillas. 

Constant good relations between the different bands were not easily 
maintained, and serious differences arose in the spring of 1943, which 
were settled for a time when their chiefs agreed.on July 2 to accept the 
orders of the Allied G.H.Q. in the Middle East. During this|sammer 
intense activity continued, stimulated by the Allied successes in Italy. 
German counter-measures increased, but in vain, and in July the German 
Military Governor in Northern Greece admitted that the country was 
In a state of revolution. 


GUARANTEES BROADCAST BY THE KING 
Immediately after the guerrilla leaders had agreed, in July, to accept 
orders from the Supreme Allied Command the King, in a broadcast, 
declared that free general elections for the Constituent Assembly would 
be held within six months after military operations permitted. He also 
promised that as.soon as it became possible to remove the seat of the 
Government to Greek soil the members of the present Government 
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would resign, and a new Government, fully representative of public 
opinion, would be formed. 

This guarantee was not felt to be satisfactory. The majority of the 
Greek people hold the King responsible for imposing the Metaxas 
dictatorship on the country, and remembered that he had promised 
only a few months earlier to respect the Constitution. They are afraid 
therefore, that if he is allowed to return to Greece at the head of his 
army the promised plebiscite. may not be a free expression of popular 
will. There is also a fear of Allied intervention on the King’s behalf, 
circumstance bound in itself to damage the popularity of any leader in 
Greece, as Venizelos found after the last war, when he was imposed on 
the country by foreign intervention. This fear was not lessened when 
Mr. Churchill said in Quebec last August that it was hoped that the 
Kings of Greece and Yugoslavia might soon return to their thrones, 
Later however, when questioned in the House on this point last 
November the Prime Minister referred to the King’s broadcast of July 
and added that ‘until the Greek people can express their will in con- 
ditions of freedom and tranquillity, it is the settled policy of his Majesty's 
Government to support the King of the Hellenes, who is at once our 
loyal Ally and the constitutional head of the Greek State,’’ a statement 
which seems to leave open the question of the King’s return. 

In Sept., 1943 six guerrilla representative leaders visited Cairo to ask 
that three members of the resistance movement should be included in 
the Government, of whom one should be Minister of the Interior, and 
that King George should undertake not to return to Greece until a 
plebiscite had been held to determine the future of the monarchy. 
Their demands were refused, and their return empty-handed to Greece 
doubtless intensified antagonism to the King. 

Meanwhile, after the collapse of Italy, there had been renewed out- 
breaks of hostility between the E.L.A.S. and the E.D.E.S., the immed- 
iate occasion being disputes over quantities of war material which the 
Italians had preferred to hand over to the guerrillas rather than 
leave for the Germans, and of which the E.L.A.S. had got and kept the 
larger part. The E.A.M. was at the same time accused of terrorizing 
those members of the E.L.A.S. who wished to join other patriot bands. 
These charges were denied by the E.A.M., who claimed that they did 
not aim at establishing Communism after the war, but only wished, in 
co-operation with other Left Wing parties, to introduce a plan of social 
reform. Carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, the E.A.M. accused 
the E.D.E.S. of having Fascist leanings and of wishing to reinstate 
the privileged classes and even a dictatorship, of supporting the black 
market, and even of being prepared to work with the Germans. Many 
of these charges were untrue or wildly exaggerated, but coupled with 
personal jealousies, provided tinder for German subversion. Delighted 
at the chance of dividing their enemies, the Germans tried to persuade 
the leader of the E.D.E.S. to sign an armistice, threatening that other- 
wise they would prevent the distribution of Red Cross supplies. This 
General Zervas, acting under the orders of G.H.Q., Cairo, refused to do, 
but the Germans spread the rumour that he had accepted their terms 
among the E.L.A.S., who believed it too readily. Inter-party fighting 
broke out not long after the return of the six delegates from Cairo. 

Tactically it was much to the Germans’ advantage to bring E.L.A.>. 
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and E.D.E.S. to blows, as when the Italians collapsed it became 
particularly important for the Germans to command the mountain 
‘oad from Yanina to Kalambale so that troops might easily be shifted 
from east to west, as needed. The E.L.A.S. held the west end of the 
wad and the E.D.E.S., under General Zervas, the east, and when 
fghting did break out between them the Germans took the chance of 
attacking the E.D.E.S. at the same time, though there is no evidence 
that there was any deliberate co-operation between the E.L.A.S. and the 
enemy. It was unfortunate that a New Zealand liaison officer who was 
with the E.D.E.S. should have been killed by the E.L.A.S. troops, but 
this should not be taken as a sign of any general anti-British feeling. 


HOPES OF AN ALLIED INVASION 

Other factors contributed to arouse the emotions of men who had for 
vears been living in hardship and witnessing the sufferings of their 
countrymen. The hope of the early liberation of Greece, which every 
Greek expected would follow soon after the Allied invasion of Italy, and 
of which the capture of Samos, Leros, and Cos seemed an omen, brought 
into the foreground those political questions which had been temporar- 
ily shelved. Deep disappointment was felt, and some dissatisfaction 
with the Allies, when it became clear that an invasion of Greece was not 
imminent. The loss of the islands was a further blow; resentment and 
surprise had already been expressed that no Greek troops had taken 
part in their capture. 

Italian co-belligerency was even less agreeable to the partisans than 
to the King’s Government, and its acceptance added to the latter's 
unpopularity in many quarters, and rumours were current that several 
member of the Cabinet had offered their resignation, which M. Tsouderos 
refused to accept, on this account. Leaflets were also circulated in 
Cairo, on the anniversary of the Italian attack, protesting against any 
Italian alliance, and demanding an immediate declaration by the Allies 
on the Dodecanese question, though at the same time declaring “‘respect 
for our Government and its participation in European problems’. The 
Royal Hellenic Forces, returning from the North African campaign, 
were also showing signs of discontent and political cleavage, and many 
are believed to have been in sympathy with the partisans’ point of 
view. 

On Nov. 8, 1943 the King, in a letter to M. Tsouderos, which was not 
made public until Dec. 11 (after Mr. Churchill’s visit to Cairo), under- 
took to ‘examine anew the question of the date of my return to Greece’, 
a promise which suggests a modification of his former attitude. The 
programme for the Government outlined by M. Tsouderos on Dec. 15, 
1943 showed no definite change of view on this subject. The first of its 
five points was preparation for the King’s return, followed by a coalition 
of exiles and those who had remained in Greece, the development of a 
Balkan Union, plans for economic security for the Balkans, and the 
welding of internal unity in Greece. 

During the last few months there have been repeated calls for unity 
from the King and M. Tsouderos, and also from General Wilson and 
other British, and American, sources, and the Greek Ambassador in 
Moscow was told recently that the U.S.S.R. strongly favoured the 
union of all the guerrillas. 
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The divisions in the Greek camp must not be exaggerated. The 
assertion that the Government at Cairo is completely out of sympathy 
with the guerrillas was disproved by reports from Samos during the 
Allied occupation, where the E.L.A.S. acclaimed the Government 
representatives. Fighting between the guerrillas has never been on q 
large scale, and none occurred in Macedonia. In the late autumn anj 
early winter internal dissensions did not apparently weaken the 
offensive against the Germans, and by their attacks on the routes to the 
Greek ports the guerrillas have prevented supplies and munitions 
reaching the Islands, in spite of the increased ferocity of German reprisals 
—50 hostages are now shot for every German killed, and 10 for every one 
wounded. ; 

On Feb. 11 came the good news that, as the result of negotiations 
carried out by officers of British G.H.Q. in Cairo, sponsored by the 
King’s Government, fighting between the E.L.A.S. and the E.D.ES. 
has ceased. By the terms of the agreement it is understood that, while 
remaining independent units, they will combine in operations against 
the enemy, and it is expected that as a result guerrilla warfare will be 
greatly intensified. 

M. E. P. 


ECONOMIC WAR-EFFORTS 


III.— JAPAN 


SUPERFICIALLY, the problem of evaluating the Japanese economic 
effort in the war is no harder—if as hard—as that presented by Ger- 
many. Budgetary data are available in fairly full detail up to the 
outbreak of the Pacific War, and the amounts of money voted to the 
Government are available even since then, while rough official and 
semi-official estimates of the magnitude of national income and of 
savings are made known from time to time. In fact, however, the 
general knowledge of the Japanese war economy is very much slighter 
than the general knowledge of the German, chiefly because far less 
unofficial attention has been paid to it outside Japan, and far less 
unofficial Japanese analysis and speculation concerning it has been 
published. 

How large, in the first place, is the Japanese national income? 
Up to 1939, fairly reliable estimates are available for most years, either 
from the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics, the Mitsubishi Economic 
Research Bureau, or (especially for earlier years) from other sources. 
It is difficult to ascertain how the national income is defined by the 
authors of some of these estimates (the Cabinet Pureau of Statistics, 
for instance); Mr. Colin Clark, in The Conditions of Economic Progress, 
however, quotes the estimates of Professor Hijkata for certain years 
up to.1931 and brings them more nearly up to date, thus providing us 
with estimates which conform very closely to the British definition of 
“net national income at factor-cost’”’. The Cabinet Bureau of Statistics 
figures are consistently higher than these estimates—for the earlier 
years by an amount not far different from the country’s total indirect 
taxation:(though apparently by a margin wider than this-in the later 
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years). It therefore seems reasonable, though it certainly is not very 
satisfactory, to assume that the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics’ estimates 
are intended to represent the net national income valued at, market 
prices. For 1939, the total given by this source is 25,500 million yen; 
no equally convincing estimate is available for a later year, but 
Japanese Ministers have given rough figures—presumably intended to 
be comparable with these—of 30,000 million yen for 1941, 45,000 
million for 1942, and 50,000 million for 1943. 

This enormous increase is, of course, largely due to the rise of prices 
it is to be presumed that all the figures refer to Japan proper, so that 
no question arises of their. being swollen through the extension of the 
area under Japanese control). The cost of living and the wholesale 
price index were both, in 1943, rather more than 40 per cent above the 
1939 level. Thus, the real national income had risen (according to the 
figures quoted above) by perhaps about 40 per cent in four years. In 
the previous four years (1935-39) the national income at current prices 
had risen about 75 per cent, and prices, in that period also, had appar- 
ently risen by about 40 per cent, so that real income had _ risen. by 
perhaps 25 per cent. Thus, if the data quoted are correct, there seems 
to have been an acceleration in the rise of real income since 1939. 

These rates of increase are, in any case, very surprising—6 or 7 per 
cent per annum during 1935-9, and 8 or 9 per cent per annum, 1939 to 43. 
They are credible only in the light of the immensely rapid investment 
which was going on and of the enormously greater productivity of 
labour in the industries which were being set up as compared with the 
alternative occupations from which that labour was drawn. The total 
private new issues of capital in Japan during 1935-9 amounted to 
about 12,000 million yen, of which perhaps 7000 or 8000 million were 
invested at home. Experience indicates that such an investment in 
plant and buildings over a wide range of industry might make possible 
an additional annual net industrial output of 10,000 or 12,000 million 
yen. The actual increase in the national income, at current prices, in 
these years was about 11,000 million yen. While recognizing that there 
was certainly a great deal of investment financed out of industries’ 
own profits and therefore not taken into account here, and that, on 
the other hand, in so far as the new industrial workers were drawn out 
of agriculture there may have been a loss of potential agricultural 
output (though equal to less than half the corresponding gain in 
industrial output), to set off against the increase, one can see that the 
increase in national income is probably not so large as to be unaccount- 
able, especially if the increase in population and improvements in skill 
and efficiency are also taken into account. In the years 1940 and 1941 
the increase of private capital through new issues seems to have been 
proceeding at a rate sufficiently in advance of that in the preceding 
four years to explain a substantially accelerated rate of progress. 

How much the national income which Japan had attained by 1943 
would amount to in terms of British purchasing-power is a question 
which can be answered only roughly and provisionally. Mr. Colin 
Clark made a comparison of sterling and yen purchasing-powers for 
the year 1933, as a result of which it may be judged that for buying 
consumers’ goods (including food) the £ was then worth perhaps 6 or 7 
yen, while for buying investment goods it was worth perhaps 12 or 13 
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yen. Between 1933 and 1942-3 Japanese prices in general, both whole. 
sale and retail, more than doubled, while British rose about 90 per cen 
(wholesale) and 43 per cent (retail). No precise comparison of wage. 
changes after 1939 is possible; it is probable, however, that Japaney 
wage-rates have not increased more than British. Thus, one may 
perhaps say on this evidence that the £ in 1942-3 was worth 9 or 10 yen 
for the purpose of buying consumers’ goods, and 13 or 14 yen for the 
purpose of buying investment goods. The latter figure is the more 
doubtful; probably one should take account of a very large increase jn 
Japanese efficiency in producing such goods in recent years; against 
this, however, one has to set the fact that prices of metals (for instance) 
in Japan have risen more rapidly than other prices. 

Before applying these rates to the Japanese income of 1942-3 it js 
necessary to divide it into the classes of goods concerned.. The Finance 
Minister stated in Feb., 1943 that civilian consumption in the current 
financial year would probably amount to about 15,000 million yen— 
which, on the showing of the above argument, might be equated to 
about £1500 or £1700 million. As to the rest of the national income, 
it appears that Government expenditure, national and local, was 
designed to be about 27 millard yen. Of this, about 1750 million would 
be national debt interest, and some unknown further portion would 
consist of mere transfers of other kinds. Perhaps, therefore; 23 or 24 
milliard yen would be a reasonable estimate of the public authorities 
purchases of goods and services. Since the national income for the 
financial year 1942-3 was declared by the Finance Minister to be 
about 45 milliard yen, it seems, if these data are correct, 6 or 7 milliard 
would be available for net investment through private or semi-private 
agencies either in Japan proper or in the areas under her control. 
How the actual expenditure of the State compared with the estimates 
is not clear. Since the increase of the national debt during the financial 
year was 15.3 milliard, however, while tax revenue (probably excluding 
the two milliard or so of local authorities’ receipts) was about 7 
milliard, it seems likely that the estimates corresponded roughly to 
what actually happened. It may be added that savings were officially 
expected to be about 17 milliard, a figure which, if correct, suggests 
that either State receipts through taxation and fees or (more likely 
civilian consumption were higher by some 4 milliard than is suggested 
above—or that the national income was somewhat lower. 

At all events, it seems reasonable to put net investment at about 
£480 million and goods and services purchased by the Government 
(converting at 12 yen to the £ to allow for the cheapness of the services 
included) at £2,000 million or rather less. Adding up the components 
one then gets a total net national income for 1942-3 of about £4000 
million at current British market prices. Of the somewhat under 
£2,000 million of this flowing directly to the State, not all, of course, is 
used for war purposes; on the basis of pre-war Budgets and of the rise in 
prices (together with an allowance for the increased burden of adminis- 
tration), one may perhaps put the amount actually devoted to war 
purposes in the strict sense at 20 milliard yen, or, say, £1600-£1700 
million. This is some 40 or 50 per cent of the amount being devoted to 
similar purposes at the same time in the United Kingdom, excluding 
Jend-lease aid received. a ae 
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The estimates for the year 1943-4 show a large increase over those 
for the previous year. It is impossible to evaluate them yet owing to 
the lack of essential data, but there is little doubt that, in view of the 
margin apparently available for net investment in 1942-3 (a margin 
to which, for the purpose of seeing what could be put into the war 
industries, the considerable possible disinvestment in other depart- 
ments should be added) the Japanese real economic war-effort was still 
expansible to a very considerable extent. How the economic war- 
efort compared with the military effort and, especially, how the 
destruction of aircraft, shipping, and other key material compared 
with the output of it which had been or still may be attained is another 
question, which it is not the purpose of this article to answer. 

a. 3. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was more enemy activity over south-east England at night 
than in January, but no heavy attack. On Feb. 3 night some 70 
aircraft crossed the coast, and on Feb. 13 50 to 60, but only a small 
proportion reached London. On the 3rd 9 were destroyed, and on the 
i3th 7. Damage was done in several places and fatal casualties caused. 

The daylight offensive was. maintained over northern France, 
especially the Pas de Calais, and very little opposition was met. In 
addition Wilhelmshaven was attacked on Feb. 3 by 1,100 U.S. bombers 
and fighters; Frankfurt on Feb. 4, 8, and 11 by a very strong force; 
and Brunswick on Feb. 10, when 84 enemy aircraft were destroyed in a 
3hour battle, for the loss of 29 bombers and 8 fighters. On Feb. 3 in all 
the operations 12 enemy ’planes were destroyed and 22 lost, on Feb. 8 
19 were destroyed and 21 lost, and on Feb. 11 37 were destroyed and 
20 lost. In very heavy attacks on French airfields on Feb. 5 and 6 64 
enemy ‘planes were destroyed—27 in the air and 37 on the ground, and 
23 lost. Eight airfields were very badly damaged 

In the night Mosquitoes made many attacks on Berlin and places in 
Western Germany, with negligible loss. On Feb. 8 Limoges aircraft 
works were bombed, and on Feb. 13 targets in Western Germany and 
the south of France. On Feb. 11 it was announced that U.S. bombers 
in January had dropped 22,000 tons on German targets in Europe and 
destroyed 930 aircraft in the 2 theatres of war (i.e. from bases in the 
U.K. and Italy) for the loss of 325. 

The joint statement on the anti-U-boat campaign in January, issued 
on Feb. 9, stated that more of them were sunk than in December, despite 
more limited opportunities, as the result of unrelenting offensive action. 
The figures of cargo ships sunk were among the lowest for any month 
for the whole war. The German claims were grossly exaggerated, and 
were issued purely for propaganda. The loss was announced of the 
frigate Tweed, the trawler Pine, the U.S. submarines Sisco and S44, and 
the British submarine Simoom. ‘ 

On Feb. 4 it was announced that in the South Atlantic early in 
January 3 blockade runners carrying valuable cargoes had been sunk 
by naval surface. forces. 
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In an air attack on Toulon harbour on Feb. 4 the Dunkerque was 
stated by Vichy to have been hit. 

The Germans described (Feb. 2) their raids on England on Jan. 21 ang 
29 nights as very heavy attacks by over 900 aircraft, 750 of which 
dropped far more than 1,000 tons on London, causing big fires ang 
great destruction. 34 aircraft were lost on the 2 nights. They alg 
reported the attack on Feb. 3 night as made by several hundred 
bombers, of which 14 were lost. All the bombs dropped on London 
hitherto were, they said, bon-bons compared with what the city had 
this time. They also reported (Feb. 10) the sinking by U-boats in the 
first days of Febuary of 9 ships and 8 windjammers in the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans. :, 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

At the beginning of February the Russians were, according to the 
Germans, on the offensive on 7 fronts, though Berlin declared that the 
situation showed no symptoms indicating the success of their plans; in 
fact, they had squandered their strength to no purpose. Actually they 
scored extremely important successes in the north, in the area south of 
Kanyev (between Zvenigorodka and Shpola), and on the Lower Dnieper 
at the Nikopol bridgehead. In the first few daysof February they took 
Kingisepp and reached the Estonian border at’Narva, and pushed on 
down the railway to Gdov, on the east shore of’ Lake Peipus. On the 
line from Leningrad to Luga they advanced from Siversky, while the 
forces pushing west from Novgorod took Goroshino, and to the south- 
west cut the line going south from Batetskaya at Peredolskaya. By 
Feb. 4 the coast of the Gulf of Finland had been cleared to the Narova 
river, and progress in the Luga direction was threatening that strong- 
hold from the north and east. Batetskaya was occupied on Feb. 11, 
and Luga on Feb. 12, while the forces on the Estonian border had 
now cleared the whole of the east shore of Lake Peipus. 

On the Dnieper, 5 days’ fighting resulted on Feb. 3 in the forces moving 
westward from north.of Kirovograd joining up in the Zvenigorodka- 
Shpola area with those advancing eastward from south-east of Byelaya 
Tserkov, thus cutting off from the south all the Germans still holding 
on to the Dnieper bank in the Kanyev area. The Russians took Kanyev, 
Boguslav, Bobrinskaya, Tsvetkovo, Mironovka and many other 
places, leaving some 10 enemy divisions surrounded in an area with 
Korsun as its centre. Despite desperate attempts to break out, and 
persistent attacks by forces outside the ring based on Uman to relieve 
them, these forces were steadily reduced by ground and air attacks, 
until by Feb. 14 Korsun had been captured. Large numbers of J.U. 52 
transports were shot down while trying to bring in supplies and evacuate 
senior officers, e.g. 73 on Feb. 4, and the Germans also lost very many 
tanks in vainly trying to break in from outside. After a very hard fight 
for Smyela the Russians had, by Feb. 3, reached Shpola, where a violent 
tank battle took place, and when that town and Zvenigorodka were 
taken, the escape route was narrowed to only 20 miles wide. The Red 
Air Force then attacked the gap persistently and in great strengt!.. 

In the Nikopol bridgehead area 4 days’ heavy fighting ended, on eb. 
6, in the German positions north-east of Krivoi Rog and north-east of 
Nikopol being pierced and 4 infantry and 3 tank divisions routed. 
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Marganets and Apostolovo were captured, and the retreat westward 
cut off of 5 German divisions. By Feb. 8 Nikopol had been occupied, 
after 4 days’ fighting in which the defences south of it were breached, 
and a break through made along the whole length of the bridgehead. 
Over 15,000 Germans were killed, 2,000 captured, and large numbers 
of tanks, guns, and lorries, etc. destroyed. Progress continued west of 
Apostolovo, half surrounding Krivoi Rog, and also down the river from 
Nikopol. 

The Russians also maintained their pressure in the Rovno area. Some 
2,000 prisoners were taken there at the beginning of February, and at 
Luck large stores of material captured. Ostrog was taken on Feb. 5, 
and Shepetovka on Feb. 11, the latter an important rail junction. 

Helsinki was bombed twice on Feb. 6 night and Kotka on Feb. 10. 

The Germans claimed a succession of defensive successes, since all 
Russian attempts to break through were frustrated. They reported 
gains of ground east of Vinnitsa, and said (Feb. 3) that Rovno and Luck 
were evacuated acording to plan, which was to fight with the smallest 
forces rather than use armies needed for other fronts. They announced 
(Feb. 4) the opening of a new large-scale enemy attack in the Vitebsk 
sector, but said the town was no longer a corner-stone of their front, as 
the movements in the north no longer depended on this area. They 
claimed great defensive;successes on the Dnieper, admitting only local 
penetrations, but on Feb. 9 said Nikopol had been abandoned according 
to plan, after all war factories etc. had been carefully destroyed. 





THE ITALIAN FRONT 

At the end of January advanced elements of the beachhead forces 
reached the Appian way near Cisterna, and were also at the outskirts of 
Campe Leone. In the Cassino area the Americans pierced the Gustav 
Line on a front of several miles, and occupied Cairo and Montevilla, 
taking 250 prisoners. On Feb. 1 the Germans counter-attacked strongly 
west of Littoria and on Feb. 4 began a major offensive between Cisterna 
and Carroceto, referred to by them by its Fascist name of Aprilia. 
This went on till next day, and resulted in some ground being lost north 
of Carroceto, where the Germans claimed to have cut off and annihilated 
a British division and taken nearly 1000 prisoners. On Feb. 5, however, 
the enemy were held both there and at a point 3 miles west of Cisterna, 
where U.S. troops attacked and restored the position, On Feb. 7 the 
new Allied positions were consolidated. That night the Germans at- 
tacked again at 4 points and kept up their pressure till Feb. 11, when 
they seem to have exhausted themselves. The successes they scored 
were small, and the cost very high Their positions, and the road com- 
munications in the rear, were persistently bombed, and on Feb. 10 it was 
announced that Spitfires were now operating from newly prepared bases 
inthe beachhead. The Rome airfields were also heavily bombed and the 
enemy positions near the coast north of Anzio were shelled from the sea. 

On Feb. 11 the 5th Army attacked in the Carroceto area, meeting 
very strong resistance, and it was learnt that the Germans now had 5 
divisions on this front, as well as special troops of the Reichsfihrer’s 
S.S. Brigade. President Roosevelt told the press that day that the 
situation was very tense. Next day Mr. Churchill stated that Gen. 
Wilson and Gen. Alexander had just expressed their confidence that the 
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great battle now proceeding for the capture of Rome would be won, and 
said there was no justification for pessimism, while Gen. Clark con. 
gratulated the beachhead forces on their splendid achievement, saying 
this had forced the enemy to bring troops from North Italy, France, and 
the Balkans, as well as from the Cassino area. 

The Allied superiority in the air played an important part in Wearing 
down the enemy, and on Feb. 13 the position was described as “gen- 
erally satisfactory’. The German onslaught, lasting 4 days, had 
failed, and it was now clear that it was a ‘‘major offensive”. They them- 
selves declared, on Feb. 9,that their offensive plan was now in full swing: 
the squeeze was on, and the invasion was being reduced methodically. 
Alexander’s forces had been pushed back several miles, several counter 
attacks had been defeated, and 700 prisoners had been taken, making 
over 4000 since the lanciig at Nettuno. Since then they have said little 
except to report the defeat of Allied attacks and the sinking of several 
ships off the coast by bombers operating day and night. They reported 
that Rome was bombed on Feb. 12 night. 

On Feb. 13 Allied H.Q. stated that Castel Gandolfo was now in the 
battle area, and contained a heavy saturation of German troops, and 
announced that “whenever vital targets appear they will be bombed”. 
The same day leaflets were dropped on the Abbey at Monte Cassino 
warning all Italians to leave at once, as owing to its use as a strong 
point by the enemy gunfire would have to be directed onit. In Cassino 
itself the Germans fought desperately for every house and pile of rubble 
and the Americans were able to make only very slow progress. They 
took a hill just west of it on Feb. 12, and by Feb. 14 were in occupation 
of a good part of what remained of the town. The 8th Army captured 
some villages, including Torricella, Pizzoferrato, and Montenerodomo, 
but, in general, activity was confined to patrol actions. 

Air attacks were regularly made on shipping in the Aegean and the 
airfields on Rhodes were bombed. Several vessels in the Adriatic were 
sunk by naval forces, and Trieste was bombed on Jan. 31 night and the 
oil refinery hit. Other targets included Klagenfurt, Udine, Leghorn, 
Verona, Siena, and Padua. In attacks over 2 days on 4 airfields in 
north-east Italy at the end of January 79 aircraft were shot down and 
88 destroyed or damaged on the ground. 

On Feb. 10 it was announced that U.S. casualties since the landing at 
Salerno in September included 3,707 killed and 5,448 missing. 





YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

At the beginning of February Tito’s forces took Otocac, Perusic, and 
Brinje in south-east Croatia, and several towns in Bosnia, north-west of 
Serajevo, opening up lines of communication between east and west 
Bosnia. On Feb. 12 his H.Q. announced the destruction of a Ustachi 
battalion, after 3 days’ fighting, between Cabljin and Kula, in Slavonia, 
and the capture of Morovic. A large section of the railway from Zagreb 
running north-east to Koprivnica was also stated to have been destroyed. 
Supplies of arms, etc. from Britain and the U.S.A. were substantially 
increased in January. 

Zara, Hvar, and Korcula Islands were shelled by Allied warships, and 
shipping off the coast bombed. Several schooners were sunk and German 
crews taken prisoner. The Durazzo radio station was also bombed. 
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THE PACIFIC AREA 
A powerful sea and air attack on the Marshall Islands begun on Jan. 
3] resulted in Kwajalein and Roi being captured and the Kwajalein 
lagoon occupied by a U.S. fleet in 6 days. Beachheads were established 
the first day, after a heavy air attack, and in all the fighting 8122 
Japanese were killed, for the loss of 286 American Marines, with 82 
missing. The airfields on the two islands were quickly repaired and 
brought into use. Namur Islands was also captured, and Wotje, 
Rogelap, Mille, Jaluit and others heavily bombed. By Feb. 8 the whole 
of Kwajalein atoll was occupied, comprising a ring of islands enclosing 
a lagoon some 60 miles long. The Japanese were taken by surprise and 
no warships were lost, while losses of aircraft were very small. 


Rabaul was bombed almost daily, and large numbers of aircraft 
destroyed, e.g. 23 on Jan. 30, 13 on Feb. 5, and 52 on a series of attacks 
on Feb. 9 and 10, with 16 more probables; U.S. losses being 6 aircraft. 
Wewak was bombed equally heavily, and on Feb. 3 80 aircraft destroyed, 
72 of them on the ground, surprised before they could take off. Ship- 
ping, especially troop barges, was also badly damaged. By Feb. 10 
Rabaul was stated to be virtually abandoned, while Madang also ap- 
peared deserted, the Japanese having moved their shipping and air- 
craft to Wewak. Other places bombed were Alexishafen, Kavieng, 
Wake Islands (13 times in 10 days), and Buka air base, while naval 
attacks were made on the coast of New Ireland, Choiseul Bay, the Buka 
passage, and enemy positions on Bougainville. 

Paramushiro Island was shelled by the fleet on Feb. 4 with good 
effect, and also bombed, the only ship in the port being hit and beached. 
Shimushu Island, between there and the Kamchatka coast, was also 
bombed, and Paramushiro again on Feb. 5, no opposition being met. 
On Feb. 11 it was announced that U.S. submarines had recently sunk 
12 ships, including 3 transports and 2 large tankers. Good progress was 
made by the ground forces in New Britain, and on Bougainville the 
U.S. forces crossed the island, splitting the enemy into 2 groups. In 
New Guinea the U.S. and Australian forces moving from Saidor and Sio 
joined up on Feb. 10. They counted 14,000 Japanese killed in these 
operations. 


Sino-Japanese War. There were no reports of land fighting, but U.S. 
and Chinese aircraft made many attacks on shipping off the coast and 
on the Yangtze. On Feb. 5 the sinking of 5 and possibly 7 ships in 
convoy was announced and on Feb. 13 that of a large merchantman and 
probably 2 smaller ones. Bangkok was bombed on Feb. 4 and 10 nights 
and Hong-kong on Feb. 12. Railway targets in Indo-China were hit 
on Feb. 6, and next day Chinese bombers hit the bridge over the Yellow 
River on the Pekin-Hankow line. 

On Feb. 9 Admiral Nimitz said the naval operations in the Pacific 
were designed to drive a wedge to the coast of China and force an 
invasion spearhead into occupied China. On Feb. 13 Gen. Stilwell said 
the vital China-based air offensive couldn’t wait for the penetration of 
the blockade by land or sea. The accomplishment of such naval action 
required heavy support by an aggressive allied land and air offensive 
projected from the interior of China, and this they intended to carry out. 
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BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

The Japanese began a fairly large-scale offensive just east of the 
Mayu range on Feb. 4 when they got behind the 14th Army’s main 
positions at Buthidaung and with air support occupied Taung Bazaar. 
From there they established themselves across the eastern end of the 
Ngakyedauk Pass (half way between Maungdaw and Buthidaung), 
Fighting went on for 10 days, at the end of which it was announced that 
the situation appeared ‘‘not unfavourable”. Taung Bazaar was reoccu- 
pied, and operations to clear the British lines of communication made 
good progress. It was believed that the enemy objective was the 
encirclement and destruction of the British forward formations on the 
Buthidaung-Maungdaw line, and in this they failed completely. 

Air attacks were maintained on road, rail, and river communications, 
and the enemy H.Q. at Rathedaung was bombed on Feb. 13, and no 
opposition met. U.S. aircraft on Feb. 12 attacked targets in northern 
Burma on a large scale. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA. Feb. 3.—Gen de Gaule returned to Algiers, and stated 
that everywhere during his trip to French West and Equatorial Africa 
he had found evidence of the native population’s loyalty to France and 
of French settlers’ desire to bury the quarrels of the past and get on 


with the war. 
Feb. 4.—M. Vishinsky, the Soviet representative, left for Moscow. 


ARGENTINA. Feb. 2.—The President signed a decree prohibiting 
foreigners from owning or operating wireless broadcasting stations. 

The Foreign Minister protested to the Uruguayan Ambassador 
against the dissemination of unfounded reports in Uruguay and against 
the campaign waged against the Argentine authorities. 

Feb. 4.—The Government severed relations with the Vichy, Bulgar- 
ian, Rumanian, and Hungarian Governments and all Axis-occupied 
countries. The chief of the President’s secretariat told the press that 
Hitler had a direct representative in Argentina, an industrialist named 
Hanrisch, whose identity and connection with Germany had been 
discovered by the Federal Police. He also said that the Japanese 
Embassy had been actively engaged in espionage work. 

Feb. 5.—Full non-belligerent rights were granted to all American 
countries, includirg Canada, at war with the Axis. 

It was learned that the Danish Legation in Buenos Aires had an- 
nounced that it would not accept instructions from Copenhagen, but 
would work for free Denmark. 

Feb. 8.—It was announced that the German military and air attache 
and the Japanese naval attaché had been arrested, following investig- 
ations by the Federal Police which showed that they were the real heads 
of all Axis espionage in the country. 

The pro-German newspaper El Pampero, which was suppressed after 
relations were broken with the Axis, reappeared in Buenos Aires 4s 
El Federal. It contained an article stating that-every true Argentinian 
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hated political, economic, and social internationalism, abominated 
liberalism, and repudiated the ballot-box. 

Feb. 12—Col. Gonzalez, Minister and Secretary to the Presidency, 
told the press that there would be no change in the shipping schedules 
nor any protective measures, as they were considered unnecessary. 


AUSTRALIA. Feb. 9.—Mr. Curtin stated in a review of the war in 
Parliament that the improvement of the situation in the S.W. Pacific 
had produced new problems, and the passage from the defensive to the 
offensive had entailed the provision of entirely different base facilities. 
On the home front the broad problem was to ensure a proper balance 
between the military and civilian effort, while bearirg in mind the 
extent to which Australia must export foodstuffs to the U.K. and main- 
tain supplies and services to the allied forces. 


BELGIUM. Feb. 14.—The Minister of Finance returned to London 
from the U.S.A. 


BOLIVIA. Feb. 7.—It was reported from Peru that Gen. Penaranda, 
the exiled President, was planning to establish a Government in Brazil. 
Feb. 11.—The Ministers of the Interior and of Agriculture and the 
Secretary to the Presidency resigned. The last two were regarded as 
hostile to the United States. 
Feb. 13.—Col. Pacheco was appointed Minister of the Interior, Don 
Rafael Otazo, Minister of Agriculture, and Don Walter Guevara, 


Secretary to the Presidency. 


BULGARIA. Feb. 3.—The Hungarian radio reported that the 
Bulgarian Government had called on the heads of all the State depart- 
ments and organizations to return to Sofia. 

Feb. 4.—Argentina’s severance of diplomatic relations. (see Argentina.) 

Swiss reports stated that anti-German revolts had broken out among 
several garrisons on Feb. 1. 

Feb. 13.—Reports reached Turkey of systematic persecution of the 
Turkish-Moslem population by the authorities, who alleged that they 
were co-operating with Communists and fostering anti-Bulgarianfeelings. 
Many Moslems belonging to the wealthier classes had been sent to con- 
centration camps, and at one village near Plovdiv 30 were shot. 


CANADA. Feb. 11.—The Finance Minister asked the House of Com- 
mons to take measures to provide $3,650 million for war expenditure 
during the fiscal year beginning April 1, and stated that the total fell 
short of the current year’s requirements by $240 million. 


CHINA. Feb. 4.—A spokesman in Chungking announced that the 
Japanese had created a new “‘province’”’ called ‘““Hwaihai” in occupied 
China, comprising parts of Kiangsi, Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Shantung. 


COLOMBIA. Feb. 9.—Street disordefs were reported from Bogota, 
alleged to have been provoked by the Conservatives, who had earlier 
advised all Conservative judges to go on strike in consequence of the 
imprisonment of a Conservative leader, Gomez, a former Minister in 
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Berlin and publisher of the newspaper Siglo, which advocated totalitar- 
ianism and was hostile to the U.S.A. 

Feb. 11.—The Government issued a warning to the Conservatives 
opposed to the Government that it was prepared to institute martial 
law, and that the provocation of civil strife would be regarded as 
treason. The Government Press Bureau issued a statement that the 
Conservatiye national committee had ordered its subsidiary com 
mittees to organize public demonstrations against the detention of 
Gomez, and had declared that this justified civil war. 

British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see Great Britain.) 


COSTA RICA. Feb. 14.—Senor Picado, presiding officer of the 
Congress, was elected President by a majority of about 50,000 votes. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Feb. 3.—Dr. Benesh told the State Council in 
London that the Czech-Soviet Agreement was part of a great political 
entity and, like the Anglo-Soviet Agreement, a link in the post-war 
security system, as “‘a permanent assurance against a recrudescence of 
pan-Germanism” and ‘‘a guarantee of our frontiers and of the inde- 
pendence of our Republic’. In her policy of defence against German 
imperialism Czechoslovakia desired to be allied with an independent, 
democratic, and friendly Poland, and there had been unanimous agree- 
ment in Moscow that they should work for an agreement between 
Czechs, Poles, Ukrainians, White Russians, and Russians, which would 
be in no way pan-Slavism “but an endeavour definitely to check the 
historic banditry of Germans and pan-Germanic imperialism by a close 
collaboration of 3 free, independent, and democratic Slav States’’. 

Czechoslovakia’s treaty with Russia was the first pillar of her foreign 
policy, which was also supported by another pillar, the Anglo-Soviet 
Agreement, which automatically bound her to a very close collaboration 
with Britain. “I do not want to seek another special formula for our 
collaboration with these two Great Powers’’, he said. Czechoslovakia 
would establish “‘in a spirit of complete friendship with the Poles and 
the Soviets” the guarantee against the German Drang nach Osten, and 
would accept the principles of the post-war security .systems, the 
foundations of which were laid in the Teheran and Moscow conferences. 

Speaking of home affairs, he was convinced that most Czechs would 
not wish to return to the old system of many political parties, and he 
suggested a new one of 3 parties, a Left-wing, Centre, and Conservative 
Party. But the decision would rest with the people. He said his visit to 
the U.S.A. had convinced him that the Slovak problem, the problem 
of the Germans, and that of Sub-Carpathian Russia were considered in 
Washington as internal questions of Czechoslovakia herself. 

Feb. 14.—It was learned that 3 Czech engineers had been executed 
by the Germans and 10 sentenced to penal servitude for restoring the 
short-wave equipment which had been removed from wireless sets by 
the Nazis to prevent listening to foreign broadcasts. 


DENMARK. Feb. 5.—Action of the Legation in Buenos Aires. (s¢¢ 
Argentina.) 


EGYPT. Feb. 3.—Al Sayad el Kibiessi, representing the King of the 
Yemen, arrived in Cairo to confer with Nahas Pasha on Arab unity. 
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Feb. 9.—A joint announcement was issued at the end of the convers- 
ations between Egypt and the Yenien, stating that a desire to en- 
courage collaboration and co-operation between two friendly countries 
and among all Arab peoples to strengthen the ties uniting them had 
been shown. The two parties had decided on the best means to be 
adopted to realize such collaboration for the good of all. 


ESTONIA. Feb. 4.—Swedish sources reported that a state of 
emergency had been proclaimed in Tallinn, and Finnish reports stated 
that towns in the path of the Russian advance were being evacuated. 


FINLAND. Jan. 31.—Adm. Liitzow told the press in Helsinki, 
according to Swedish reports, that 1943 had been a year of disappoint- 
ment for German submarines, since the enemy’s excellently functioning 
reconnaissance service and his well developed anti-submarine weapons 
had rendered their activity very difficult. The campaign in Russia was 
“extremely heavy and difficult, taxing German strength to the utmost”’. 

Feb. 2.—President Ryti stated at the opening of Parliament that 
the position was serious, and demanded “great vigilance and courage, 
calmness and determination”. 

Feb. 6.—Tass Agency’s denial of Russo-Finnish negotiations for a 
separate peace. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 7.—Swedish reports stated that the Finance Minister, Tanner, 
had “temporarily taken over the functions of the Prime Minister’. 

Feb. 8.—U.S. warning about continued collaboration with Germany. 
(see U.S.A.) Warning in Izvestia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

The High Command ordered the closing of schools in Helsinki, and 
appealed for the voluntary evacuation of children and people over 60. 

Feb. 9.—A leading Social Democrat stated in an article in the Suomen 
Sosialidemokraati that it was high time that Finland found out what 
the peace conditions with Russia were instead of formulating them 
according to her imagination or mechanically repeating rumours. “The 
Finns must take their destiny in their own hands’, he stated. ‘‘If we do 
not take the initiative somebody else will, but that would be unfavour- 
able for us.” 

The Foreign Minister informed the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of Parliament of the American Note delivered by the U.S. Chargé 
d’Affaires on Jan. 31, which had stated that the improvement of rela- 
tions between Finland and the U.S.A. had so far had two obstacles; 
collaboration between Finland and Germany, and the state of war 
betweer Finland and America’s ally, Russia, and if Finland delayed the 
removal of these two obstacles, the situation could only become worse. 
The fate of countries fighting by the side of Germany would be more 
and more menaced the longer they continued in the front line. 

Feb. 10.—Red Star’s warning to Finland. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Swedish reports stated that in seven towns along the Gulf of Finland 
schools had been closed and the evacuation of children begun. | 

Field-Marshal Mannerheim was reported to have urged President 
Ryti to make overtures to Russia. 

Feb. 11.—The Social Democrat Parliamentary group made repre- 
sentations to the Prime Minister to investigate all possibilities of 
extricating Finland from the war. 

Feb, 12.—Dr. Paasikivi in Stockholm. (see Sweden.) 
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FRANCE. Feb. 2.—A decree was issued putting the entire penal 
administration under the control of Darnand. 

Feb. 3.—Swiss reports stated that several French generals had been 
arrested, including Gen. Ahartung, formerly military governor of Lyons 

Feb. 4.—The German news agency stated that a plot to assassinate 
Darnand had been discovered and the leaders arrested. 

Argentina’s severance of diplomatic relations. (see Argentina.) 

Feb. 6.—B.B.C. broadcast appeal by chiefs in the maguis to the 
French people. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 8.—Signing of financial and mutual aid agreements with Britain, 
(see Great Britain.) Gen. Beynet, head of the Military Mission in 
Washington, was appointed Delegate-General and Plenipotentiary in 
the Levant, in succession to M. Helleu. 

Feb. 12.—Presentation to the Navy of the destroyer escort Senegalais. 
(see U.S.A.) Paris radio stated that the patriots in the maquis had been 
surrounded by Darnand’s police. 

Feb. 14.—Swiss reports stated that the Germans had informed 
Vichy that from Feb. 15 they would take control of 7 Departments on 
the Mediterranean coast, because of the danger of invasion. 

The Vichy Minister of Information stated over the radio that 
parachute containers with tommy-guns, revolvers, and ammunition 
were being dropped by the British to arm French patriots. 





FRENCH MOROCCO. Feb. 1.—The French Commissioner for 
Foreign Affairs had discussions with the Sultan at Rabat. It was 
learned that shooting had occurred in Rabat and Sale on Jan. 28 and 29, 
following action by French military police in rounding up 15 men sus- 
pected to be German agents. 


GERMANY. /an. 31.—Adm. Liitzow in Helsinki. (see Finland.) 

Feb. 1.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that when the Russians 
first thrust for the Bug it was feared in Berlin that they might be able to 
unhinge the whole of the Russian front, but this possibility had not so 
far become a reality. The Soviet thrusts at Zhitomir and Berdichev 
and farther north on both sides of the Pripet had caused the German 
Staff much anxiety. “What would at any other time have been re- 
garded as a hopeless position! must be faced with great hardness to-day 
and regarded as a crisis, i.e., a situation that can be redeemed,” he said. 

Feb. 2.—British protest ve conditions in Stalag 344. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Feb. 3.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the failure of the coming 
Allied invasion was ‘‘a sine gua non of the survival of German morale’. 
The invasion was of such a nature that it must either succeed and lead 
to the desired result, or fail and thereby change the entire picture of the 
war. He pointed to Italy as a proof that Allied military operations 
lacked greatness and imagination and the enterprise and courage 
necessary for single rapid decisions. 

Feb. 4.—Swedish reports stated that leaflets had been issued secretly 
calling on troops of the Berlin garrison to head a movement for peace, 
and that S.S. detachments had been sent to track down their authors. 


Swedish reports also stated that Hitler’s personal guard, the Licb- 
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standarte Adolf Hitler, had been dissolved and its members transferred, 
and that Hitler’s bodyguard now consisted of S.S. Storm Troopers. 

It was announced in Berlin that places had been prepared in East 
Prussia for 14 million refugees from the Baltic States. 

Feb. 8.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the Germans’ most 
important weapon for future developments was their reserves, and care 
must be taken to use them sparingly. It was certain that the enemy 
would try to tie down the maximum German forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, and also in Russia, in view of the second front. He admitted 
that German losses in Russia “had not been slight’’, and said the High 
Command was faced with serious problems in Italy also. The News 
Agency’s war correspondent said that the “invasion front” was now 
being given priority over the Russian front. 

Feb. 9.—Swedish reports stated that the Ministry of Home Affairs had 
moved from Berlin to Pirna, near Dresden. 

Feb. 10.—Geebbels stated in Das Reich that “heavy wounds’’ had 
been inflicted on Berlin by the enemy’s “‘crude and indecent terror’, 
but the Luftwaffe was reacting and the British capital would soon have 
the opportunity to display a staunchness and hardihood equal to that 
of Berlin. Berlin would, however, probably have to take new blows. 
Retaliation meant “‘not spontaneous reaction, born, so to speak, of the 
intoxication of hatred and carried out in a happy-go-lucky fashion. 
Our hearts are burning while we work on the preparations. The head 
remains cool. One day we shall reply to the enemy in the triumphant 
language which he uses now, and it will be the day when we shall have 


a weighty argument at our disposal”. 

Feb. 12.—The press reported that all men born between 1884 and 
1893 were to register for military service. 

Feb. 14.—It was announced that Himmler had summoned 300 mayors 
and Gauleiters to a conference to discuss A.R.P. problems. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Feb. 1.—Mr. Churchill told the House of 
Commons that the method of consultation between Dominion leaders 
would be considered at a meeting of the Prime Ministers, to be held at 
an early date. Lord Halifax, in his recent speech at Toronto, was not 
making any pronouncement on behalf of the Government. 

Feb. 2.—The Admiralty announced that enemy merchant shipping 
(excluding Japanese shipping) captured, sunk, or damaged during 1943 
totalled 2,515,000 tons, making a total from the outbreak of war to 
the end of 1943 of 10,056,000 tons. In 1938 Germany possessed 4,231,650 
tons of merchant shipping, and Italy 3,258,992 tons. 

The Government protested to the German Government against 
conditions in Stalag 334, a prisoners of war camp in Silesia. 

Feb. 3—The Foreign Office announced that the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Luxemburg, Poland, South Africa, and 
the U.S.S.R. had accepted the invitation of the Executive Committee 
of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees to become Members 
of the Inter-Governmental Committee. 

Feb. 6.—The B.B.C. re-broadcast an ‘appeal by the chiefs in the 
maguis to the people of France, calling on all men in Haute-Savoie who 
had arms hidden to join the maguis, urging workers to strike, and urging 
all patriots te sabotage railways, roads, and factories, and to note the 
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names and descriptions of the members of Laval’s Militia under 
Darnand, who were “the hostages of France’’. 

Feb. 7.—An Agreement was signed with Portugal whereby the British 
East African hinterland would obtain “free port facilities through the 
port of Beira, in Mozambique’. 

Feb, 8.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the House of 
Commons that a Financial and a Mutual Aid Agreement had been signed 
with the French Committee of National Liberation. The exchange rate 
was fixed at 200f. to the £1; it did not cover post-war financial arrange- 
ments, but it was hoped that it would form the foundations of a lasting 
monetary agreement between Britain and France. The Mutual Aid 
Agreement provided that each party would furnish the other free of 
cost with all military assistance for the joint prosecution of the war. 
The French Committee confirmed its readiness to assume responsibility 
for the advances made by the British Government to the former French 
National Committee under the terms of the agreement between Mr. 
Churchill and Gen. de Gaulle in August, 1940, but the British Govern- 
ment agreed to cancel that part of the advances relating to military 
supplies and services which would have been furnished to the National 
Committee on the basis of mutual aid if the present Mutual Aid Agree- 
ment had been in force in August, 1940. The French Committee agreed 
to withdraw any claims for compensation which it could formulate 
under the terms of the agreement of August, 1940 for supplies and ser- 
vices which would have fallen within the scope of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement if it had been in force on that date. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
stated in the House of Commons that between Oct., 1941 and Aug., 1942 
about 20,000 tons of assorted foodstuffs were sent to Greece from 
Turkey and 22,000 tons of wheat and flour from Egypt, Palestine, and 
the U.S.A. These had been largely paid for by the Greek Government 
and the Greek War Relief Association of the U.S.A. The Canadian 
Government had given 15,000 tons of wheat monthly since Aug., 1942. 
The U.S. Government had sent on lend-lease terms 3,000 tons of dried 
vegetables monthly since Nov., 1942, and since the end of 1942 had also 
sent tinned milk, first 300 tons monthly, and then 600 tons monthly 
since July, 1943, and was now providing 900 tons monthly of fish pro- 
ducts. Substantial regular supplies of medicines and vitamins and 
occasional contributions of foodstuffs had also been provided by the 
national Red Cross societies and the Greek War Relief Associations of 
the U.S.A. and Canada. Argentina had recently given 50,000 tons of 
wheat to the Greek Government, and the Swedish Government was 
now sending some 2,000 tons of salt fish and 200 tons of dried milk. 
Substantial contributions had also been sent the previous two years 
from Switzerland, and smaller quantities from Britain, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Argentina, Egypt, Turkey, Portugal, and the Vatican. 

Feb. 9.—The Foreign Office announced the raising of the status of 
the Legations in Persia, Mexico, and Peru to that of Embassies. 

The Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House of Lords that 
the R.A.F. had never indulged in purely terror raids such as the 
Luftwaffe had perpetrated. The purpose of the air offensive was to 
bring the war to an end at the earliest possible moment, the targets 
chosen were enemy administrative centres, great industrial areas, ports, 
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and centres of communications, and country towns and villages had 
never been chosen, as this would not only have been brutal but futile. 
Essen’s 2 sq. miles of armament works had been almost completely 
destroyed, Krupps was reported in June to have been reduced to 25 per 
cent of its January production, and in Hamburg it was calculated that 
the attacks of the summer of 1943 had cost Germany 400 million man 
hours. It might well be that these great war industries could only be 
paralysed by bringing the whole life of the cities in which they were 
situated to a standstill, and this fully justified the bombing campaign. 
By the fact of the R.A.F. attack and the possibility of its continuance 
about 80 per cent of Germany’s fighter ’planes were being held on the 
Western front, thus greatly facilitating the efforts of the Russians. 
The sufferings of the Russians, Poles, Czechs, Dutch, Belgians, Nor- 
wegians, Yugoslavs, Greeks, French, and Danes should not be for- 
gotten, nor those of the soldiers fighting in Italy and those soon to be 
engaged in attacks on other parts of Europe. Therefore there could be 
no hope of abating the bombing policy, and it would be continued 
against suitable targets with increasing power until final victory. 

Mr. Eden told the House of Commons that the number of British 
Commonwealth prisoners of war in Japanese hands was estimated at 
140,000. 

Feb. 11.—The Foreign Office announced that the missions to Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Uruguay would be raised to the status of Embassies. 

The Government expressed to Sweden regret for the damage caused 
to the Swedish relief ship Wiri/ during a raid on Chios on Feb. 7, and 
stated that the Wiril had arrived at Chios 4 days before the date 
originally announced. 


GREECE. Feb. 8.—Particulars of foodstuffs, etc., sent to Greece 
since Oct., 1941. (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 10.—It was announced in Cairo that the two main guerrilla 
bands, E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S., had ceased fighting and agreed to unite 
against the Germans and Bulgarians. 


HUNGARY. Feb. 2.—A communiqué was issued denying Russian 
allegations that there were 12 Hungarian divisions on the Eastern 
front and stating that Hungarian troops, representing “‘a few lightly 
armed divisions’, were performing merely “‘railway station service’. 

Feb. 4.—Argentina’s severance of relations. (see Argentina.) 

Feb. 6.—Ankara reports stated that the Chief of Staff had returned 
from a visit to Hitler’s H.Q., where he had requested the return of 
Hungarian troops from the Eastern front. 


ICELAND. Feb. 1.—Hr. Thorvardsson, Under-Secretary at the For- 
eign Office, was appointed Minister to Britain and to the Norwegian 
Government in London. 


INDIA. Feb. 7.—The Home Member told the Legislative Assembly 
that of a total of about 17,500 persons detained as political prisoners, 
only about 5,600 were still under detention in Dec., 1943. 
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IRAN. Feb. 9.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (seg 
Great Britain.) 
Feb. 10.—American Legation raised to rank of Embassy. (see U.S A) 


IRAQ. Feb. 7.—Gen. Nuri es-Said returned to Baghdad from Syria, 


ITALY. Feb. 3.—Turkish reports stated that 18 Rome citizens had 
been shot for sabotage against the Germans, and that the Fascists had 
launched a campaign urging all Romans to take part in the defence of 
Rome, threatening severe punishment for evasion. 

Feb. 7.—Rome wireless announced, with regard to the entry of armed 
police into San Paolo College in Vatican City, that Air Force General 
Monti had been found hiding in the College, and had been arrested, 
with 4 officers, 9 Jews, 2 police officers, and 48 young men who wanted 
to evade the call-up. 

Swiss reports stated that the Fascist leader for Como province had 
been shot by partisans, and numerous hostages had been executed. 

Feb. 8.—Rome wireless broadcast a German News Agency report 
that the Italian police had discovered 6 escaped prisoners of war in the 
Piedmont Alps and had sentenced 5 of them to death. 

The German radio announced that 200 people had been arrested 
recently in Florence by the Republican Fascist Guard, in enforcement 
of the conscription decree. 

Feb. 10.—The Allied C.-in-C. announced (from Algiers) that on Feb. 
11 the part of Italy south of the northern boundaries of the provinces 
of Salerno and Potenza, together with Sicily and Sardinia, would be 
restored to the jurisdiction of the Italian Government on condition that 
central and local administration was carried on by officials of ‘‘proven 
good faith and Allied sympathies’, and that no commitment was in- 
volved to the existing Government after the Allies captured Rome. 

A Royal decree abolished all anti-Semitic laws in the liberated 
territory. 

Feb. 12.—Mussolini presided over a Cabinet meeting which, according 
to the German News Agency, issued decrees dealing with the national- 
ization of industrial and other undertakings. 

Feb. 13.—The Allied authorities suppressed Unione, the weekly 
Monarchist newspaper of Brindisi. 


JAPAN, Feb. 2.—It; was learned that the Government had granted 
permission to the U.S. prisoners of war aid committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
to extend its work to prison camps in the Philippines. 

Feb. 4.—The military authorities agreed to allow 5 Swedish delegates 
of the Swedish Y.M.C.A. to visit prisoners of war in the Philippines. 

Feb. 8.—A broadcast from Tokyo stated that America was eager for 
a speedy and decisive battle in the Pacific, and sought to destroy utterly 
the Japanese strategic structure. With regard to American war pro- 
duction, it stated that if this expanded further until it was able to 
overwhelm Japan strategic air battles would inevitably take place on 
all fronts, including the Japanese mainland. The broadcast therefore 
appealed for a rapid increase in ‘‘all material fighting strength, whether 
it be aeroplanes or ships’. 
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LATVIA. Feb. 4.—The German News Agency announced that a 
number of age groups had been called up by the Germans. Swedish 
reports stated that Riga was being evacuated by German civilians. 





MEXICO. Feb. 3.—Treaty with U.S.A. regarding the water supply 
of the Rio Grande, Colorado, and Tijuana rivers. (see U.S.A.) 

Feb. 9.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see Great 
Britain.) 


PALESTINE. Feb. 3.—Plans for a suspected bomb-plot at the gate- 
way of St. George’s Cathedral Close were discovered. 

Feb. 12.—Bombs exploded in the night at the offices of the Depart- 
ment of Immigration at Jerusalem, Telaviv, and Haifa. 


PERU. Feb. 9.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see 
Great Britain.) 


POLAND. Feb. 3.—The Government stated that its delegate in 
Poland had announced the formation of a Council of National Unity 
composed of delegates of the 4 main political parties. 

Feb. 6.—Swedish reports stated that the German commandant and 
5 other Germans had been killed in Warsaw on Feb. 1 and that in 
reprisal 130 hostages had been executed, and a large fine imposed. 

Feb. 7—The Minister for Home Affairs stated in a broadcast from 
London that between Oct. 12, 1943, and Feb. 4, 1944, 1,107 Poles had 
been executed in Warsaw, and some 5,000 persons shot in other cities. 
In reprisal the underground movement had carried out acts of sabotage 
against German military transport in the Lublin district and at least 
1,000 Germans had been killed by attacks on troop trains. 

Moscow radio’s accusation against Gen. Anders of keeping 40 Polish 
officers and men under arrest for wanting to join the Polish forces in 
Russia. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 12.—Facilities for the publication in London of the weekly 
paper Wiadomosci Polskie were withdrawn by the British Government. 

Pravda’s attack on the Government in London. (See U.S.S.R.) 


PORTUGAL. Feb. 7.—Agreement with Britain for use of the port 
facilities of Beira by British East Africa. (see Great Britain.) 


RUMANIA. Feb. 4.—Argentina’s severance of diplomatic relatiohs. 
(see Argentina.) 


SOUTH AFRICA. Feb. 1.—Gen. Smuts stated that the total 
battle casualties since the beginning of the war were 21,256. 

A White Paper was published setting out proposals for a social 
security scheme, at an estimated cost of £52 million a year. 

*Feb. 7.—Gen. Smuts stated in the debate in Parliament on social 
security that the problems of demobilization were of even greater 
importance, and preoccupation with social security must not distract 
attention from the primary task of winning the war. The Government 
intended to pursue a programme of social security within the frame- 
work of the existing social and economic system; it might be dangerous 
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to depart from the system of private enterprise, though where necessary 
the State would step in where important basic industries could not find 
private capital to finance them. 


SPAIN. Fed. 1.—The Commissariat for Liquid Fuel announced that 
restrictions in the consumption of liquid fuel would have to be adopted 
“as a precautionary measure in face of unforeseen circumstances”, 
All private motoring was forbidden, except for cars with gas generators, 
and taxicabs were allowed to ply for hire on alternate days only. 

Red Star’s attack on Spanish policy. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 2.—The British Ambassador told members of the British 
community that far from wishing to bring Spain into the war the 
Allies wished to see Spain remain neutral, and that it was also clear from 
its public statements that the Spanish Government also wished to keep 
Spain neutral. If she were really neutral there need be no trouble 
between the Allies and the Government, for all the Allies wanted was 
that Spain should not be used by Germany for attacks on them. 

Feb. 3.—The Cabinet ratified their policy of strict neutrality, and 
studied measures designed ‘‘to make neutrality respected”’. 

Feb. 5.—It was learned that 3 of the 14 detained Italian merchant 
ships had left Spanish ports. 

Feb. 12.—The press published complaints of discrimination by the 
Japanese against the Spanish language in the Philippines and of rough 
treatment given to the Bishop of Guam, a Spaniard. Reports from 
Buenos Ayres were also published to the effect that South American 
opinion had been shocked to learn that Spanish had been barred, and 
that two Spanish priests had been put into a concentration camp. 


SWEDEN. Feb. 3.—The Foreign Office revealed that a Dane, Rudolf 
Christiani, had recently approached the Foreign Minister, stating that 
the Germans were prepared to withdraw from Norway and Denmark 
if Sweden would occupy them and guarantee their neutrality for the 
duration of the war. 

Feb. 11.—British expressions of regret for damage caused to the 
relief ship Wiril (see Great Britain.) 

Feb. 12.—Dr. Paasikivi, former Prime Minister of Finland, arrived in 
Stockholm. 

Feb. 13.—Dr. Ehrnrooth, the Finnish Minister of the Interior, arrived 
in Stockholm. 


TURKEY. Feb. 6.—The British military mission left Ankara. 

Feb. 8.—It was learned that a member of the German Embassy 
named Vermehren had disappeared, after being asked by the Gestapo 
to return to Germany. . 

Feb. 13.—Two Germans reported to be Gestapo agents disappeared, 
and were believed to be in Allied territory. They had been ordered 
to return to Germany. 

Feb. 14.—The German military attaché and 4 Gestapo officials left 
Istanbul for Berlin, recalled by Himmler’s department. 


URUGUAY. Feb. 2.—Argentine protest against unfounded reports 
spread against the Argentine authorities. (see Argentina.) 
Feb. 6.—Washington reports stated that 6 Germans had been sen- 
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tenced to varying terms of imprisonment for organizing a Nazi plot to 
occupy Uruguay. 

Feb. 11.—British Legation raised to status of Embassy. (see Great 
Britain.) 


U.S.A. Feb. 1.—President Roosevelt told the press that they recogn- 
ized that their British and Dutch brothers-in-arms were as determined 
to throw the Japanese out of Malaya and the Dutch E. Indies as they 
were determined to free the Philippines, and they proposed to help each 
other. Nobody in India or elsewhere in Asia would misunderstand the 
presence there of American armed forces if they believed that their job 
was to assure the defeat of Japan, without which there could be no 
opportunity for anyone to enjoy and expand the freedom for which 
they were fighting. 

Feb. 3—The House of Representatives defeated the Federal War 
Ballot Bill by 224 votes to 167, and adopted by 328 to 69 the Eastland- 
Rankin Bill, designed to encourage States to make regular absentee 
ballots available to the armed forces, and requiring military authorities 
to give such ballots mail priority. 

A Treaty was signed with Mexico relating to the conservation, 
distribution and use of the available water supply of the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Texas, and of the Colorado and Tijuana rivers. 

Feb. 4.—President Roosevelt told the press that he had signed the 
mustering-out payment Bill recently passed by Congress, and he termed 
it one step in the programme he had recommended for the special 
protection of the armed forces. 

Feb. 6.—The Secretary of the Interior announced that the Govern- 
ment had agreed to construct an oil pipeline from the Persian Gulf 
refineries to the Mediterranean by arrangement with the Arabian 
American Oil Company and the Gulf Exploitation Company. The 
agreement made oil available for Government purchase for military or 
naval use at 25 per cent below the market price in the Persian Gulf 
region or that of similar crude oil in the U.S.A., and also provided that 
the companies would not sell petroleum to any country where, in the 
opinion of the State Department, such sales would be unwise in the 
light of U.S. foreign policy and the requirements of collective security. 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Berle, the Assistant Secretary of State, stated at Dur- 
ham that during the coming 25 years the relative strength of the 
countries of the world would change greatly; the U.S.A. would have 
stabilized, W. Europe would have stood still or begun to decline, and 
Russia would have an increasing population which would in time out- 
number all W. Europe. He estimated that the population of the U.S.A., 
135 million in 1940, would increase at a much slower rate, Great Britain, 
with about 46 million, would drop to 42 million and stay there, Germany, 
with 69 million, would probably drop to 64 million and gradually 
diminish, France, with 41 million, would probably fall to 37 million, 
and Russia, with 175 million in 1940, would rise to 222 million or more. 
Brazil had doubled her population in less than a quarter of a century, 
and in the next generation would be a world Power if she so chose. 
There were equally striking changes in India, China, and the surround- 
ing States, but the population changes were less important than the 
probability that these nations would have learned far more of the 
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Western arts of industrialization, and possibly of war. The monopoly 
of W. Europe and America in the developments of modern science, 
industries, and transport was passing. Sea power was one of the forces 
regulating the world; it was one of the most economical methods of 
military force; air power was relatively more expensive. Temporarily, 
therefore, equations would seem to have shifted. Sea-power might have 
to be modified as a basis of calculation, and they did not yet know what 
the new equation would be. 

A slow but steady endeavour was now being made to work out the 
bases of the institutions which would maintain and strengthen world 
order, and it was essential that there should be a sound moral base. 
Many people believed that the principles of the Good Neighbour policy 
offered the only substantial foundation. Structures built on naked 
force were crashing in ruins; the only permanent foundation was that of 
common consent and general moral acceptance. No great problems 
could be soundly solved unless common international action gave to 
the world a reasonable probability of permanent peace. 

Congress passed a Tax Bill for $2,315 million. 

The Douglas Aircraft Co. announced that 2,000 Havoc aircraft had 
been flown to Russia by way of Alaska. 

The Senate voted by 50 to 38 in favour of taking up the States Rights’ 
Bill on soldiers’ votes instead of the Federal Control Bill. 

Feb. 8.—President Roosevelt signed a proclamation to repeal the 
Chinese Exclusion Act, and to provide for an annual quota of 105 
Chinese. i 

Mr. Hull told the press that the Government had recently informed 
the Finnish Government that they alone must bear responsibility for 
the consequences of Finland’s collaboration with Germany and her 
continuance in a state of war with Russia and Britain. 

The Maritime Commission stated that the Victory Fleet now numbered 
2,275 ships, with the delivery of 124 merchant vessels in January. The 
tonnage put into service since Pearl Harbour amounted to 26,625,263. 

‘ It was announced that exports in 1943 reached a new record valued 
at $3,179,223,000. 

Feb. 10.—The State Department announced that the Legation in 
Teheran was being raised to the status of an Embassy. 

Feb. 11.—The Acting Secretary of State told the! press that a Note 
of protest, dated Jan. 27, against the ill-treatment Of prisoners of war 
had been delivered to 'the- Japanese Government. 

Feb. 12.-President Roosevelt presented to the French Navy the newly 
built destroyer escort Senegalais, and said the transfer of the vesse! was 
symbolic of the ancierit friendship between France and the United 
States. He acclaimed the aid the French were giving to the Allied cause 
in Italy, warned Germany that she would learn that France was not out 
of the war, and saluted the millions of her underground forces; the 
Germans would soon learn that the latter, also, were still in the war. 

Feb. 13.—The Press attaché to the Embassy in Moscow stated in a 
broadcast from New York that since his return from Russia he had 
heard all kinds of strange things said about Russia. He pointed out 
that the Red Army, in defending its country, was also saving American 
lives, and said that Russia was no longer fighting for Marxism but was 
purely nationalist in outlook. The Russians had stated what they 
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wanted out of the war. They knew they had a big job ahead in rebuild- 
ing their country, and that America could help them. Therefore from 
a purely selfish point of view alone the Russians were determined to 
maintain friendly relations with America; it was good business for both. 

Feb. 14.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved by 16 
votes to 1 legislation authorizing an appropriation of $1,350,000 for 
U.N.R.R.A. Russian War Relief Inc. announced that during 1943 
clothing, medical, and other supplies to the value of $16,781,033 had 
been sent to Russia. 

The Foreign Economic Administrator announced that a mission of 
specialists in agriculture, constructional and mining engineering, etc. 
was being sent to Ethiopia at the request of the Ethiopian Government. 


U.S.S.R. Jan. 31.—M. Shvernik was appointed First Deputy-Presi- 
dent of the presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

Feb. 1.—M. Molotov introduced proposals for the reform of foreign 
representation and army organization at a joint meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet. He said that the Commissariats of Defence and of Foreign 
Affairs were to be transformed from All-Union Commissariats into 
Union-Republic People’s Commissariats. It was proposed to set up 
armed forces of the various republics to become constituent parts of 
the Red Army, and also to give full powers to the republics to enter 
into relations with foreign States and to conclude treaties. Every effort 
must now be made rapidly to liberate Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
Moldavia, and the Karelo-Finnish Republic as a fresh demonstration 
of the might of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and also to increase their 
authority in the eyes of the peoples of the east and west. There already 
existed in the Red Army Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, Georgian, 
Azerbaijanian Cossack, Armenian, and other independent units, but 
the formation of independent battle units for each republic was now 
proposed. There also existed by the side of the People’s Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs Peoples’ Commissariats in the Ukraine, White Russia, 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, but all-Union diplomats had hitherto 
represented the Soviet State, and the Union had entered into treaties 
and agreements with foreign Powers. Now, however, it was a question 
of the development of the vital needs of the republics. 

During the war friendly relations and alliances had been formed with 
Britain and the’ U.S.A., and the Moscow and Teheran Conferences 
occupied an outstanding place in the consolidation of the anti-Hitler 
coalition. The firmness and soundness of the multi-national Russian 
States might be envied by any multi-national country. There were, 
however, a number of specific economic and cultural needs in the re- 
publics which could not be fully covered by all-Union representation 
abroad. It was impossible to confine war aims to a military defeat of 
Fascism; it was essential that the moral and political defeat of Fascism 
should be brought to a victorious end, and the proposed changes in the 
Soviet State would materially assist this victory. 

[he proposals were accepted unanimously. 

An article in Red Star described the internal changes in Spain since 
the Moscow and Teheran Conferences as no more than a regrouping of 
reactionary elements to meet a new international situation. 

[zvestia stated that the servility of the Vatican towards Fascism had 
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not been confined to Italy. The Vatican had approved of many 
Fascist acts of aggression; it had now changed its course, “‘and preaches 
impartial love to all people, but the fact remains that in the great 
historic battle of the freedom-loving people against the enemy of man- 
kind the Vatican has adopted an attitude of direct support of Fascism”. 

Feb. 3.—Moscow radio stated that in Oct., 1943 the Yugoslav 
Government proposed a pact of mutual aid and post-war collaboration 
on the model of the Czechoslovak Treaty, but the Soviet Government 
replied that it could not accept this proposition in view of the unsettled 
situation in Yugoslavia. It added that in the spring of 1942 a proposal 
to conclude an agreement of mutual assistance was made by the Soviet 
Government, but the Yugoslavs did not then desire to accept it. 

Feb. 5.—A Foreign Commissariat of the Ukraine was formed, with 
M. Korneichuk as Commissar. (He had just resigned as Deputy Foreign 
Commissar of the Union.). 

Feb. 6.—Moscow radio broadcast a Tass Agency statement denying 
reports that the Government was conducting negotiations with Finland 
with a view to concluding a separate peace. 

Feb. 7.—Moscow radio accused Gen. Anders, the Polish C.-in-C, in 
the Middle East, of keeping 40 Polish officers and men under arrest for 
3 months for wanting to fight with the Polish forces in Russia. It also 
announced that P.K. Ponomarenko had been appointed Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of the White Russian Republic. 

Feb. 8.—Izvestia published an article describing the Finnish Govern- 
ment as a crocodile vainly trying to disguise itself as a nice old man by 
means of a false beard, and calling for vengeance against the wreckers 
of Leningrad and the “torturers”’ of the Karelian inhabitants of occupied 
territory. It said the ruling Finnish clique wished to prolong the war 
in the hope that Russia would grow weary, and had consistently 
desired the expansion of Finnish territory to include the Kola peninsula 
and the land between the White Sea and Lake Ladoga. Others’ 
ambitions were even greater, it was stated, but their tongues had grown 
shorter since the tide turned against Germany. The Red Army was 
liberating the Ukraine and White Russia, was beginning on Estonia, 
and was determined to liberate the Soviet soil occupied by the Finns; 
and “it may be that the Red Army will show itself in the Finnish 
capital’, it stated. 

Feb. 9.—An article in War and the Working Class stated that, con- 
trary to the fears of many sceptics, differences in ideology and social 
structure had not proved an obstacle to close collaboration with other 
States. In the world family of democratic countries the Soviet Union 
must occupy a place corresponding to its investment in the cause of 
saving the world from the Fascist pest and to its specific weight in the 
political, economic, and cultural creation of a progressive humanity. 
Commenting on the creation of separate Foreign Offices for the 16 
constituent Republics, it stated that these Republics, in population, 
industrial and economic production, cultural development, history, and 
national traditions, could stand comparison with many European 
countries. It ridiculed the notion that there had ever been an ‘isolation- 
ist policy”’ in Russia, or that the constitutional reforms disguised some 
kind of imperialist designs. 

Feb. 10.—Moscow wireless stated that it was quite natural that 
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Germany's satellites should now share the common fate with Germany, 
since it was impossible to conceive a solid post-war order in Europe or 
any durable peace so long as all these reactionary Fascist cliques had 
not been finally liquidated. The complicity of the Spanish Fascist 
clique had been established. Franco’s Government, though asserting 
its neutrality, was in reality a docile tool in Hitler’s hands. Spain 
was a playground for the unscrupulous and unhampered activities of 
German spies and saboteurs; throughout the war Spain had been “‘a 
secure shelter for German pirates, a clearing house for war material 
allegedly destined for Spain, but in fact trans-shipped to Germany”’. 

Red Star published a list of grievances against Finland, and stating 
that the bombing of Helsinki was only a reminder that the Russians 
had not forgotten their grudge against Finland. It would be the Red 
Army that would settle the question of Finnish frontiers, and the Red 
Army was capable of maintaining its point of view in Helsinki itself. 

President Kalinin told textile workers that he thought the final blow 
to the Fascist invaders would be struck in 1944, which would clear 
them entirely from Soviet territory. He said Britain and the U.S.A. 
were rendering Russia “‘definite help’’, which was appreciated. 

Feb. 12.—Pravda published an article accusing the Polish Govern- 
ment of ‘‘hostile activities screened by false words of friendship’’. It 
had no insurgent organization in Poland, but merely an organization 
of spies in German service who were stabbing honest sons of the White 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Polish peoples in the back. The Government 
included Fascist politicians, and. had lost all sense of reality. 


VATICAN CITY. Feb. 1.—IJzvestia’s attack on Vatican policy. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

The Osservatore Romano issued a denial of reports from German and 
Fascist propaganda sources that the Vatican had recognized the 

hilippine Republic, and stated that recognition was never given to 
States or régimes created by war or as a consequence of hostilities until 
they had been legalized by a peace treaty. 

Feb. 3.—Turkish reports stated that the German Ambassador to the 
Vatican had handed to the Pope a statement from Kesselring stating 
that the German attitude to the future of Rome would be influenced by 
military considerations only. 

Feb. 7.—Vatican radio announced that during the night of Feb. 3 
republican police had forced their way into San Paolo College, violating 
extra-territorial rights. The Vatican authorities launched a formal 
protest, and demanded the release of those arrested there. 

Feb. 8.—It was reported that the German envoy had stated in 
reply that the Lateran Treaty provided that violators of the common 
law should be turned over to the police. 

Vatican radio, quoting the Osservatore Romano, stated that the 
Stefani Agency, in announcing that various officers etc. had been 
found in the San Paolo College, failed to deal objectively and justly 
with the right of asylum granted to persons arrested in the church. 

Feb. 10.—Swiss reports stated that the Pope had sent a letter to the 
Archbishop of Mainz, expressing concern and resentment over “the 
horrifying examples’ of impositions recently made upon German 
Roman Catholics. He indicated his consolation over ‘examples of 
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fortitude in the Faith’ and stressed that the future of the Romay 
Catholic Church in Germany depended on the resistance to “‘pernicioys 
ideological attacks’”’. 

Vatican radio announced that the Pope’s villa at Castel Gandolf 
had been bombed. 


VENEZUELA. Feb. 11.—British Legation raised to status of 
Embassy. (see Great Britain.) 


YEMEN. Feb. 3.—Discussions with Egyptian Premier. (see Egypt.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Feb. 2.—Budapest reports stated that an agree. 
ment in principle had been reached between Neditch and Neubacher, 
the chief German negotiator for S.E. Europe, for the formation of a 
Serbian army exclusively designed for co-operation with the Germans. 

Feb. 3.—Moscow report of Yugoslav proposal for pact of mutual aid 
in Oct. 1943. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Feb. 9.—A communiqué from Marshal Tito’s H.Q. announced the 
capture of documents proving that Gen. Mihailovitch was collaborating 
with the Germans. 

Feb. 14.—The Democratic Yugoslavia news agency, attached to Gen. 
Mihailovitch’s H.Q., announced that a national Congress had been held 
in the mountains on Jan. 26-28, attended by 273 representatives from 
the ““Ravna Gor’’ movement, who were the first to rally patriots to 
resist under the leadership of Gen..Mihailovitch, from -all political 
parties which had enjoyed in the past the confidence of a large majority 
of the Yugoslav peoples, and from all national non-political, cultural 
social, athletic, and other organizations. Dr. Topalovich, leader of the 
Socialist Democratic Party, was elected President of the Congress, and 
Gen. Mihailovitch attended as the representative of the Government. 
He expressed the loyalty of the Army to King Peter and constitutional 
and legal order, and repudiated all reports that he had any dictatorial 
aims after the war and that he demanded collective reprisals for the 
crimes committed by individuals. It was decided to form a coalition 
of all the parties and organizations represented at the Congress, to be 
called the Yugoslav Democratic National Union, with the purpose of 
fighting the enemy forces of occupation and bringing into effect the 
reforms to be made after the war, based on democracy. It also appealed 
to the Communist Party of Yugoslavia to stop “its destructive action 
of disruption both in the military and political field’’ and to submit to 
the general national discipline in the war of liberation. 

The Government in Cairo announced the formation of a Democratic 
and Popular Union to operate with the resistance movement and 
abandon political activity until after the war. 


PR INTED IN GREAT BRITAIN IN THE CITY OF OXFORD AT THE ALDEN PRESS 





